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unobserved. Sometimes lie had passed his lonely vigils in
writing to friends in England, as when in the early morning
of January the llth he wrote to Mrs. Brawne between one

and tkree o'clock. But on this anxious night he could not
put pen to paper. Suddenly, touched to tears by the wan
face of Keats upon the pillow, with deathly dews upon the
forehead, the idea occurred to him to make a drawing of his
friend while life yet remained. To this happy inspiration
we are indebted for the well-known and lovely drawing
reproduced on the opposite page, though this " facsimile "
necessarily loses much in delicacy of tone.

**Dr. Clark was taken by surprise at the suddenness of the collapse, as
lie had a favourable opinion of his patient, and had encouraged me in
thinking that Keats would recover.   But now I saw that the doctor no-
longer had any hope/ for he ordered the scanty food of a single anchovy a
dav, with, a morsel of bread.    Although he was thus kept down in a
starving state, yet there was always the fear of his ulcerated lungs resuming-
their kte dangerous condition.   This shortly happened, and at once threw
Mm back to the blackest despair.   He had no hope for himself save a
speedy death, and this now seemed denied to him, for he believed that he-
might be doomed to linger on all through the spring.   His despair was
more on my account, for, as he explained, his death might be a long
and lingering one, attended with a slow delirious death-stage.  This was in *
apprehension Ms greatest pain, and having been foreseen had been pre-
pared for.   One day, tormented by the pangs of hunger, he broke down
suddenly and demanded that this ' foreseen resource' should be given him.
The demand was for the phial  of laudanum I   had bought at his
request at Grravesend.   When I demurred, he said to me that he claimed it
as Ms own and his right, for,  he added with great emotion, 'As my
death is certain, I only wish to save you from the long miseries of attending
and beholding it.   It may yet be deferred,' and I can see that you will
thereby be stranded through your lack of resources, and that you will ruin
all your prospects.   I am keeping you from your painting, and as I am
sore to die, why not let me die now?   I have now determined to take
tMs laudanum, and anticipate a lingering death, while emancipating you.1
Of course I was horrified, and tried in every way to explain the madness-
cf the act* and to urge the cruelty it would evince to all his friends,
and iiidiffennce to their efforts for him.   Again and again I urged this,
affimiiig my right as the principal of these friends, and assuring him that
I skmld never be tired of him or of my ministrations, and that even on
the score of my immediate prospects I was in no fear of perdition, for
I expected tta student's pension from the KoyalAcademy.   This some-
wlmt calmed him, but as I still refused to let him have the laudanum
to became furious.   He even supplicated me with touching pathos, andting reminiscences of dear Borne. The season was more
